TROILUS & CRESSIDA'

enough. Shakespeare reads Chaucer's charming but
ambiguous story of the lovers and Pandarus, and says
to himself, this refined and pathetic treatment of
Criseyde is all very charming, but what are the real
facts underlying Chaucer's sympathetic irony? Just
this: Your chivalrous knights are lustful brutes and
stupid bullies, and the lady whom the one true knight
and lover of the poem adores is a heartless light-
skirts :

Fie, fie upon her!

There's language in her eye, her cheek, her lip,
Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton spirits look out
At every joint and motive of her body.

0 these encounterers, so glib of tongue,
That give accosting welcome ere it comes,
And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts
To every ticklish reader, set them down
For sluttish spoils of opportunity

And daughters of the game.1

The strangest of Shakespeare's plays, it is to my mind
one of the most powerful, the satire redeemed from
cynicism by the wisdom and humanity of Ulysses and
the intensity of Troilus' love for Cressida:

1 am giddy, expectation whirls me round.
The imaginary relish is so sweet

That it enchants my sense. What will it be
When that the watery palate tastes indeed
Love's thrice-repureo nectar? death, I fear me$
Swounding destruction, or some joy too fine,
Too subtle-potent, tun'd too sharp in sweetness
For the capacity of my ruder powers.*

But in lyrical and elegiac poetry the great rebel
against: ^extradition_ of Petrarchan idealism, the

1 Troilus and Cressida, Act iv. sc. v. 54-63.
1 Ibid. Act ni. sc. ii. 17-24.
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